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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


OME critics tell us that the Santiago campaign was neither 
brilliantly planned nor brilliantly managed. It may be, 
indeed we are not inclined to disagree with these critics, but 

brilliantly planned or no it has had most brilliant results. For 
an invading army to force the surrender of a numerically supe- 
rior body of men is no small matter. And this is what General 
Shafter’s army has done. The piece of work it was sent to do 
it has done in a most thorough manner ; it has won most signal 
success. Indeed, it would have been impossible for it to have 





gained greater. The expectations of the most wildly optimistic it 
has more than fulfilled and fulfilled those expectations in the face 
of an enemy of a very different calibre than the optimistic 
thought it would find. A brave and tenacious enemy it had to 


face and not an enemy scattering before the first show of a 


determined advance. Within four weeks of its landing this army 
originally 16,000 strong, materially reinforced later but number- 
ing never more than 20,000 effective men, forced the surrender 
of Santiago and all Cuba to the east of it, brought about the sur- 
render of 23,000 Spanish troops. It is true that the American 
forces very considerably outnumbered the Spanish in Santiago 
and immediately confronting them, but the forces under General 
Linares’ and later General Toral’s command exceeded those under 
command of General Shafter. 

Maybe there was no brilliance in General Shafter’s part of 
the campaign, maybe even that he directed the movements of the 
army in a bungling manner, which would not be very surprising 
since he directed the movements of the army at the most critical 
period from a sick couch several miles to the rear, but there was 
brilliance displayed somewhere. Maybe it was superior diplom- 
acy in the conduct of the capitulation proceedings that resulted 
in making the capitulation so complete. If so, we have to thank 
General Wheeler above all others for if the brilliancy that made the 
success so complete was in diplomacy that brilliancy is his. But 
a world given to hero worship gives not the credit of victory 
to the brilliance of generals in diplomacy or battle, but to the 
brilliance of the army in action. And we judge the world is right. 


It 1s not to the general in command of the army but incapa- 
citated on the day of battle by heat and gout, it is to no general 
on the line of battle that goes the credit of the victory. That 
credit belongs to the army, it was earned by the army, it goes to 
the army. At the battle of San Juan no man shone forth as the 
hero to the hero-worshipping public, no man has been crowned 
the hero of San Juan. ‘The army was made of heroes, no man 
can we pick out and say that his absence would have turned the 
tide of battle. Therefore we can pick out no man to crown him 
with the credit of victory. We.must crown the whole army, an 
army in which all men acted their parts with courage and 
brilliance, an army in which the brilliancy in action of no man 
shone out so as to place him distinctively above others for every- 
where on the battlefield was brilliant action to be seen in which 
officers and men played their parts alike. Infantrymen and 
cavalrymen both fighting on foot, white trooper and negro 
trooper, regular and volunteer shone side by side, the volunteer 
only inferior in matter of training and from the inferiority of his 
arms. 


THE idea of sending the surrendered troops back to Spain 
instead of keeping them as prisoners of war was as unique as 
wise. It has its parallel, indeed, during the Napoleonic wars 
when a French army driven to bay in Spain and into an utterly 
hopeless position, a position from which it could extricate itself 
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by no% fighting, surrendered to the British under command of 
him who was afterwards made Duke of Wellington on condition 
of being transported back to France by the British. But that 
General Miles got the idea of transporting the Spanish troops at 
Santiago back to Spain from this instance of a like treatment of 
French prisoners by British during the Napoleonic wars is much 
to be doubted. 

At any. rate the disposition we propose to make of the Span- 
ish prisoners seems peculiarly fitting when we read the war 
resolutions passed by Congress authorizing the President to use 
the land and naval forces of the United States to expell the 
Spanish from Cuba. It is expelling the Spanish from Cuba in a 
way most satisfactory to us and in a way most kind to them. 
Indeed it is a way so kind that they would gladly accept it, if 
they were wise, as a basis for the expelling of all their troops 
from Cuba and a way out of their troubles. 

This return of prisoners instead of keeping them in military 
prisons will also release us from much trouble. Moreover, it 
will be prone to work us good in Spain for the return of these 
23,000 prisoners and their scattering through Spain must surely 
serve to enlighten some of the dark corners of ignorance and 
prejudice as to the character of American soldiers and cause at 
least some Spanish to reframe their ideas of Americans and of the 
treatment we accord to prisoners. Indeed, these prisoners, 
better treated and better fed as prisoners of the United States than 
they were as soldiers of Spain and well knowing the soldierly 
conduct of American troops and quite disabused of the idea that 
our soldiers are not a match for Spanish, must, when landed in 
Spain, act as so many missionaries working in our behalf and in 
the interest of peace. 


THE loss of Santiago and Eastern Cuba and of somewhere 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of all the Spanish regulars in Cuba 
does not seem to have disposed the Spanish Government to sue 
for peace. More crushing blows must fall around Spain first, and 
when they have fallen the terms of peace that we will exact will 
almost surely be harder than if she sued for peace now. Soon 
Manila will have fallen, Puerto Rico be occupied by our army, 
the vanguard of which is now embarked and on its way to the in- 
vasion under General Miles, and Commodore Watson’s guns will 
be thundering at the doors of Spain. Of all this the Spanish 
Government must be aware, yet it clings tenaciously to the Span- 
ish trait of putting off until to-morrow that which should be done 
to-day, of answeritfg M/anana, ever to-morrow, when urged to 
consider proposals that can be only availed of if accepted at once. 
Thus there is delay when minutes are precious to Spain. 

Perhaps it is the hope that we will become involved with 

Germany when we take Manila that encourages the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to cling to what may well be styled the fatuous policy of 
manana, of putting off peace in the hope that to-morrow some- 
‘thing will turn up in favor of Spain, even though the probabili- 
ties are that to-morrow will bring fresh disasters and harder terms 
of peace. However, it must be admitted that the actions of Ad- 
miral Von Diederichs in Manila bay are such as to give the 
Spanish some ground for the hope that Germany will clash with 
the United States and intervene, with the result of forcing us to 
offer easier terms, in return for which Germany would expect 
Spain to well pay her by the cession of a port or ports in the Phil- 
ippines. ‘Therefore we have to thank Germany for much of the 
hesitation the Spanish Government shows to suing for peace. 


WHETHER or no Admiral Von Diederichs has any ulterior 
design in the petty uncivilities and annoyances to which he sub- 
jects Dewey and in his show of good will toward the Spaniards 
and acts that come very near overreaching the lines of neutrality, 
is a serious question. ‘The German admiral does persist in acting 


as if he did not recognize the sovereignty of Admiral Dewey 
ever the waters of Manila bay, it is asserted that the German 








fleet has aided in breaking the blockade established by Dewey by 
introducing food into Manila, and it is certain that one German 
warship, in Subig bay, did prevent the Filipinos from attacking 
the Spanish garrison. This was no less than a hostile demonstra- 
tion towards those in the Philippines who have disowned alle- 
giance to Spain, declared their independence and who, if not our 
allies in form, are fighting with us against a common enemy. 
The result of this demonstration was that Dewey dispatched two 
of his smaller cruisers to Subig bay upon the arrival of which 
the German cruiser sneaked out to sea while the Americans 
captured the garrison which the Germans had prevented the 
Filipinos from capturing. 

The most serious side of this incident is the attitude of a 
certain portion of the German press, which declares that Ger- 
many does not recognize the insurgent chiefs and that if the 
German fleet does stand between such insurgents and the Spanish 
it is no affair of Dewey’s. But we wonder whose affair it would 
have been if marines from German ships had interfered at Sant- 
iago during the campaign, just closed so brilliantly, to prevent 
an attack by the Cubans upon the Spanish, and had protected 
the Spanish against the Cubans on the plea of humanity? We 
fancy we would have made it very much our business, even 
though the Cubans have not acted up to our expectations, and 
succeeded in gaining the scorn rather than the approbation of 
the American army. And the case in Subig bay, in the Philip- 
pines, was very much of this kind. The German Cruiser Irene 
did interfere to prevent an attack by the Filipinos on the 
Spanish garrison and Dewey made it very much his business to 
see to the discontinuance of that interference. When two 
American cruisers arrived on the scene the Irene wisely desisted 
from further interference and so avoided trouble. Yet a portion 
of the German press asserts the right of interference such as that 
of the Irene, interference that if persisted in would mean firing 
upon the interferers, and if not disavowed, war with Germany. 

As WE have it on the indubitable authority cf the London 
press that the American navy would utterly annihilate the Ger- 
man in very short order if called upon, Germany had better 
keep hands off, especially as it appears from a remark dropped by 
Captain Chichester, of the British cruiser Immortalite now in 
Manila bay, that Britain would take sides with us under such 
circumstances. Thus it is reported that Admiral Von Diederichs 
interviewed the British captain as to what he would do if the 
Germans interfered with the prospective bombardment of Manila, 
to which Captain Chichester replied ‘‘ that only Admiral Dewey 
and himself knew that.’’ A very diplomatic answer but a very 
meaning one which the German admiral doubtless understood. 
For this remark Captain Chichester has our hearty thanks. 

THE capture of Santiago was promptly followed by instruc- 
tions to General Shafter by President McKinley for the govern- 
ment of the surrendered territory. The instructions are really 
very much of the nature of a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of the territory that has passed under our sovereignty by the capit- 
ulation of Santiago. They promise a rule with a strict regard to 
the rights of all persons, the protection of all persons in the en- 
joyment of their property and in the pursuit of their occupations, 
whether they be Cubans or Spanish, persons with Spanish sym- 
pathies or Cuban sympathies. All shall be equally protected so 
long as they are guilty of no act of hostility against the United 
States and recognize its sovereignty, to all shall be meted out 
justice without prejudice, past enemies will be protected from 
despoilment, protected in their rights just as our friends. This 
is just as it should be. 

The instructions are for the establishment of a military gov- 
ernment, but the surrendered territory is taken possession of, 
not as territory to be considered a part of the United States and 
annexed, but as territory over which we expect to exercise but 
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temporary sovereignty, a sovereignty until there may be estab- 
lished in Cubaa republic and the inhabitants of the island choose 
their own rulers by a free vote. This, too, is as it ought to be, 
though the Cubans who have led the present revolution may take 
umbrage from a fear that the people of the island, if given free 
choice, will not entrust them with t..e reins of government. But if 
the majority of the people of Cuba have not confidence in the 
ability or belief in the fitness of the leaders of the revolution to 
restore to Cuba prosperity and happiness such leaders ought not to 
be put at the head of the new republic. Men with the confidence 
of the majority of the people must be put at the head, and if 
present leaders of the rebellion cannot command this confidence so 
much the worse for them. 


A FURTHER indication that the President regards the sur- 
rendered territory as territory to be kept only temporarily is to 
be seen in the opening of the port of Santiago. Thus it is ordered 
that the old Spanish tariff shall be followed by the American 
officers we put in charge of the customs house save that all dis- 
criminations be done away with so that all nations will be on the 
same footing in regard to trade with Santiago that Spain was 
on before the war. In a word the same customs duties formerly 
imposed on products imported from Spain are to be collected on 
all imports regardless of the country from whence they may come. 
The United States is not favored and there is no establishment 
of free trade between the captured territory and the United 
States as there would be if we annexed the territory. 

This question of free trade with annexed territory is bound 
to raise some very interesting points. Thus if we annex Puerto 
Rico and establish free trade with that island what will be the 
result upon Cuba? Obviously it will give Puerto Ricon sugar 
a great advantage in our markets over Cuban sugar, at least so 
long as we keep sugar on the dutiable list or unless we let Cuban 
sugar in free under some reciprocity arrangement. But without 
such reciprocity arrangement Cuban planters will be at a disad- 
vantage. Puerto Ricon planters will get more for their sugar, 
there will be greater progress in Puerto Rico, greater growth, 
greater prosperity than in Cuba. And desire to share in this 
prosperity will be sure to do much to cause a demand for annex- 
ation, Free trade with Puerto Rico will inevitably cause Cuba to 
knock at our doors for annexation. 


HERE is a little incident that has drawn us to Commodore 
Schley mightily, that shows why the men of the fleet are drawn 
to him, that‘is a key to the secret of his success, that should be 
known in every American home :— ‘ 

A message of congratulation to Commodore Schley for his 
victory over Cervera was signalled to the Brooklyn one night 
from Sampson’s flagship, on behalf of a great newspaper. The 
men on the Brooklyn went wild with enthusiasm and cheered 
themselves hoarse in Schley’s honor. Nothing unusual in all 
this. But then the Commodore spoke up himself. ‘‘ Thank 
you, boys, but I didn’t doit. You are the boys who did. Let 
the officers cheer the crew.’’ And the officers did so with a will. . 

There is something indescribably fine in the sentiment, and 
strong feeling and expression of comradeship in this never to be 
forgotten sentence in which Schley gave credit for the victory of 
Santiago to those to whom it belongs :—Le# the officers cheer the 
crew. 

Ex-GovERNOR ALTGELD, of Illinois, does not follow Mr. 
Bryan in opposition to territorial expansion. Indeed he seeks to 
give quite the contrary direction to the Democratic party that 
Mr. Bryan has. He judges that Bryan has taken both the unwise 
and unpopular side. Thus- Governor Altgeld writes in a recent 
magazine article in favor of forcing peoples to trade. with us 








at the cannon’s mouth, much after the fashion of England. ‘‘ We 
must put ourselves in a position,’’ he says, ‘‘to demand the 
privileges that are enjoyed by ‘ the most favored nations,’ and it 
will always be easy to secure justice if we can say: ‘Here is 
Our navy to argue this question.’’’ He further declares it to 
be ‘‘ manifestly the duty of the American Government to abso- 
lutely own and control the Nicaragua Canal; not to assist a 
private company to dig it, but to dig and own the canal itself.’’ 
In this we quite agree with Mr. Altgeld. True this is pater- 
nalism. But the cry of paternalism, so dear to the Democratic 
party, the governor impatiently waves aside with the admission 
that the ‘‘ canal will be filled with jobbery,’”’ the offspring, as we 
are told, of paternalism, but that ‘‘ honest and progressive 
humanity cannot fold its arms or stop the onward march simply 
because there are vampires that suck human blood by night and 
vultures that devour human flesh by day.’’ 

He further declares that it is manifest that we should 
annex Cuba, imperative that we should annex Puerto Rico, all 
important that we should obtain naval stations in every quarter 
of the globe and urges Democrats to stand for this policy of 
territorial expansion because a popular policy and because, in his 
belief, the Democratic party could get control of the government 
by its advocacy and in that way get into a position to fight the 
‘* plutocracy at home’’ and ‘‘carry out great reforms,’’ whereas 
if the Democratic party assumes a negative position, Bryan’s 
position, ‘‘the great criminals may be kept in power solely be- 
cause of this irresistible movement.’’ 


SusscrIPTions for the bonds of the $200,000,000 government 
loan amounted to the grand total of no less than $1, 365,000,000 
and it is reported that all of the $200,000,000 has been taken by 
those subscribing for $5000 and less of the bonds, the smaller 
subscribers having the first call under the law authorizing the 
issue of these bonds. Asa popular loan, therefore, the issue is 
heralded as a stupendous success as it appears from the surface 
that no one person got more than $5000 of the bonds, while the 
names of nearly 200,000 persons appear as subscribers for the 
bonds in sums of $500 and less and to whom bonds were allotted 
just as fast as applications were received. But declares the New 
York Zimes : 


‘‘The ‘nearly two hundred thousand’ names of subscribers to the 
bonds in sums of $500 and less are not the names of farmers and working- 
men and wage earners investing their small savings in Government bonds. 
Not one-fourth, we venture to say that not one-tenth, of these names are 
those of persons who are buyers of bonds as a permanent investment. 
The great bulk of them are names of persons who were paid or induced to 
subscribe by financial institutions and corporations, who took this way to 
make sure of getting some of these cheap and desirable bonds.”’ 


And then the 7imes adds with a sneer at the idea of a pop- 
ular loan: ‘‘ The ‘millionaire bankers’ are going to get these 
bonds in the end, and, on the whole, at lower rates than they 
would have paid had they bought by direct subscriptien.”’ 


THE National Convention of the League of Republican 
Clubs that met at Omaha last week came out flat-footed for gold 
monometallism. ‘‘ We are uncompromisingly in favor of the 
maintenance of the gold standard’’ began the money plank in 
their resolutions and ended ‘‘ we are unqualifiedly opposed to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and we reaffirm the St. Louis 
platform on ¢hzs sudject.’’ But not on the subject of international 
bimetallism. 


DuRING the year ending June 30th last, the United States 
increased its holdings of gold by $155,000,000, $85,000,000 in 
coin and $70,000,000 in bullion, and the Imperial Bank of Russia 
increased its holdings of gold by $110,000,000. Thus we see 
that Russia and the United States together got $265,000,000 of 
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gold during the last fiscal year while the total production of gold 
in the world was probably in the neighborhood of $240,000,000. 
Thus we see that the other nations of the world have had not 
only to get along without any increase of gold during the year, 
but in face of a decrease, for not only have their stocks of gold 
been subjected to usual depletions but much of the new gold was 
used in the arts. 

No wonder that nations struggling to get on the gold basis 
have had a hard time in keeping their new systems from going 
to wreck. Japan was subjected to a heavy drain of gold and 
would probably have been forced to abandon her experiment 
with the gold standard had she not had the last payment of the 
Chinese war indemnity to fall back upon. And Chili, which put 
herself on the gold standard only two years ago, has not been 
able to stand the drain of gold, stimulated in her case by 
threatened war with Argentine, and so has been forced to sus- 
pend gold payments. 


Tuts clipping from the Philadelphia Press bears upon the 
remarks we made last week as to the future course of prices for 
manufactured goods. 

The suspension of production by Fall River mills has steadied print 
cloths; but there are no signs of higher prices in cotton goods and there 
are many that quotations will continue to fall until an export level is 
reached, when the price of cotton goods and of cotton will be as steady as 
that of ore, pig and steel rails since free exports began. To-day this is the 
hope and cure of all the difficulties in American manufacture. 

Lower prices are the hope and cure of all the difficulties of 
American manufacturers, the cure of stagnation caused by a fall 
in prices until there is no longer a margin of profit in produc- 
tion! And this in a high protectionist paper ! 








OUR FOREIGN TRADE AND HOW TO EXTEND IT. 


URING the fiscal year ending June 3oth last, the United 
States exported an unparalleled volume and value of 
produce. In just three years of our history have our ex- 

ports exceeded the billion dollar mark, in 1892, in 1897 and in 
1898. We refer to the fiscal years ending June 30th. For 1892 
our exports were reported at the great value of $1,030,278,148, 
which was $128,000,000 greater than they had ever been before ; 
in 1897 we exported produce to the value of $1,050,993,556 and 
last year we passed this, up to then high water mark in the value 
of exports, by no less than $180,000,000. Thus it is that the 
fiscal year just closed stands quite unapproached in the matter of 
exports. 

But it stands even more unrivalled in excess of merchandise 
exports over imports, for while exports were larger than they have 
ever been imports were smaller than they have been in any year 
since 1879, in which year, however, they were much smaller, 
$170,000,000 smaller, than in the year just closed. The falling 
off in imports during the fiscal year 1898, as compared to 1897, 
was no less than $148,000,000 while the increase of exports was 
over $180,000,000. So the balance of trade was $328,000,000 
more in our favor than in 1897, in which year it was $286,000,- 
ooo in our favor or full $20,000,000 more than ever before. 
Thus it is seen that the balance of trade in our favor for the year 
just closed was more than twice what it had ever been before. 

We have reference in the above figures only to the exchange 
of merchandise, but allowance for the movement of gold and 
silver will not be found to detract from the correctness of the 
aforegoing statement, namely, that the trade balance in our favor 
during the last fiscal year was more than twice as great as ever 
before reported. 

The signal falling off in imports during the fiscal year bears 
evidence of two things: First, the change in tariff, and second, 
our growing independence of other peoples and our ability to get 
along without their products. In anticipation of the raising of 








tariff duties consequent upon the passage of the Dingley law 
goods were imported during the closing months of the fiscal year 
1897 to an amount of probably $100,000,000 in excess of imme- 
diate requirements. In other words, $100,000,000 more of pro- 
duce was imported than would have been imported had no raise 
in tariff rates been anticipated and if there had not been the extra 
stimulus to importations from the fact that by rushing in impor- 
tations the payment of the increased duties could be avoided. 

The effect of these anticipatory importations, importations 
to meet requirements which would otherwise have been met by 
importations in the fiscal year 1898 was of course to reduce the 
value of imports in 1898. Yet it is to be noted that though the 
effect of these anticipatory imports has largely passed imports show 
a tendency to decrease rather than increase which certainly shows 
a growing dependence on our own resources. And this comes 
at the very time when the dependence of certain foreign nations 
upon us for food and one of the chief raw staples of manufacture 
has been very markedly shown. It is of course true that this 
dependence has been accentuated by crop failures just as it was 
accentuated in 1892 and 1897, the other years of great merchan- 
dise exports. And so also is it true that those who are now so 
dependent upon us for food could, if they would give their agri- 
culturists fair show, raise a far greater quantity of food than 
they do and so reduce their dependence. 

This is especially trae of Great Britain, which is the most 
dependent of nations. She could raise her own food, but she has 
pursued a fiscal policy and her railroads are so operated as to drive 
land out of tillage, and much land in the United Kingdom has 
been forced out of tillage of late years. First, there is the policy 
that has pressed down prices in gold using, but not silver using 
countries, and given to the agriculturists of those latter countries 
a tremendous advantage over those in the former. And then 
there are the railroads that charge much lower rates for the 
transportation of imported grain than home raised, so much lower 
that grain can be actually shipped from New York or Argentine 
to English markets for less money than it costs the British farm- 
ers of some sections to get their produce to market. It is this 
gross discrimination against British producers by British railroads 
that is leading to demands for the nationalization of the roads. 

But let us not harshly criticise the British because they 
permit such discrimination for our railroads are doing tdentically 
the same thing, discriminating against the consumer of grain in 
our eastern states and in favor of the British consumer. Ina 
word they charge a lower rate for the transportation of grain to 
New York when that grain is billed for Europe than when billed 
for distribution and consumption in New York, and so much 
lower that grain can actually be shipped from some places in the 
West to Liverpool for less money than it can be shipped to New 
York. It is time that we too thought of the nationalization of 
our railroads. We certainly must unless we are prepared to 
meekly tolerate discrimination against American consumers and 
in favor of foreign by American railroads. 

But the fact is that the British people are at present most 
dependent upon other peoples for their bread, and others of the 
peoples of western Europe must look, at least periodically and 
whenever their-own harvests are not full, to foreign countries 
for food. ‘They must import food or face famine. And to the 
United States as one of the countries producing a great surplus 
of food products they look, especially as at present the other 
surplus grain producing countries do not produce enough grain 
beyond their own needs to supply the pressing demands of 
British and others in western Europe for foreign breadstuffs. 
It is true that those countries could produce sufficient grain to 
meet all demands of those peoples whose own crops do not provide 
them with a sufficiency but as yet they do not and so for the 
time being the wheat importing countries are dependent upon 
the United States. They must needs get food from us or go 


hungry. 
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What is more they are dependent upon the United States for 
the raw product to keep their cotton mills going. It does not of 
course follow that because such peoples are largely dependent upon 
us they will always remain so. But for the time being they are 
dependent upon us, they must have our products while we have no 
great need of theirs. This is shown by our small importations 
from Europe during the fiscal year just closed, by the fact that 
we have sold more than thrice as much produce to Europe as we 
have bought from Europe. As a matter of fact Uncle Sam is get- 
ting in a position quite independent of his customers, while they 
are quite dependent upon him. They must buy from him, but 
they cannot force him to buy from them. 

It is true that he must needs buy much from the islands and 
countries lying to the south of his own domain, that he is 
dependent upon them for several products of tropical growth, but 
these countries he regards as his own bailiwick and if he used 
his advantages they would become his almost exclusive bailiwick. 
But these advantages he does not use. He furnishes them with 
the best market for their produce, indeed they are almost depend- 
ent upon him fora profitable market and quite as dependent upon 
him as producers as he is dependent upon them as consumer. Uncle 
Sam could get the tropical products he must buy or go without 
outside of South America and the West Indies under the spur 
of necessity and they might find a market for their products, but 
at greatly reduced prices, if Uncle Sam refused to buy from 
them. Thus Europe might buy from the countries to the South 
of Uncle Sam’s domain and Uncle Sam from the tropical islands 
to the south of Asia, but the natural course of trade is for him 
to buy from the countries to the south of us and Europe from 
Asia for to force a crisis cross commerce around the world is not 
economical. 

The natural market for the products of South America and 
the West Indian islands is in the United States and not in 
Europe, and as a matter of fact they do find their greatest market 
in the United States. But though they sell largely to the United 
States they do not buy largely from the United States. They 
ought and they would if we were alive to the advantages of our 
position. We give a market but do not receive a market in return. 

If we did not make the products that they do not make for 
themselves and do import we could no more expect to find a 
market among them for our products and pay for our imports by 
a direct export of our products than the countries of western 
Europe can hope to find a market in America of equal extent to 
the market they make for us. They have not produce to offer 
that we must have, we have produce to offer that they must have. 
But our relations with the tropical countries to the south of us 
are quite different. They have produce to offer us that we do 
need and that we do buy ; we have products to offer them that 
they need not of necessity get from us but that they must get 
from some one. 

Here there are mutual demands for the products of each 
other. Therefore there should be given a market in return for a 
market. We should require that-it be given. And as a matter 
of course it would be given if we admitted the products of those 
countries to the south of us, offering us advantages in the sale of 
our products, on more favorable terms than the products of those 
countries that refused. As soon as we adopted this policy and it 
was accepted by some it would have of necessity to be accepted 
by all, for those holding out would lose their most valuable 
market. In short, we have but to insist on the making of recip- 

rocal arrangements before opening our markets to the products 
of our southern neighbors in order to secure appreciable ad- 
vantages over our competitors in their markets, markets in which 
we are now at a disadvantage largely because of the want of 
direct communication and because our competitors can get lower 
freight rates and consequently deliver their products at less cost 
than we can. 

We could well afford to make our markets broader for the 





products of the countries to the immediate south of us and at 
the expense of the British and Dutch East Indies if we could 
thereby extend the markets for our products in the West Indies 
and South America. Thus we made a market for $13,687,573 
worth of Dutch East Indian products during the first eleven 
months of the fiscal year just closed, while we only found a 
market in the Dutch East Indies for $976,391 worth of produce, 
and from the British East Indies we bought over $24,000,000 
worth of produce, while selling only one-sixth as much. And 
with nearly all the produce imported from the East Indies the 
people of the West Indies and South America could supply us. 
This produce, largely tropical and non-competitive, we might ad- 
mit free from the West Indian and South American countries, but 
only on the payment of a small customs duty from the East 
Indies, thereby giving our neighbors an advantage and broad- 
ening their market by $40,000,000 a year, if they in return 
would give us markets for our products that are now denied to 
us in Java by discriminating charges and duties in favor of the 
Dutch and in the British East Indies that we cannot get although 
the British cannot be charged with any open discrimination 
against us. To put this policy of favoring our neighbors into 
effect we would have to abrogate our trade treaties containing 
the most favored nation clause. But this we could well afford 
to do. 

To give us markets by granting us tariff concessions, or 
granting concessions and release from charges and dues to Ameri- 
can steamship lines as an encouragement to the establishment of 
such lines, would well pay our southern neighbors. The opening 
of direct channels of communication and the consequent securing 
of much lower freights on shipments from the United States to 
South America, than our exporters, at present under the necessity 
of shipping by way of England are now required to pay, would 
cheapen American goods in South America, and this alone would 
open markets in many directions that are now closed. And finally 
the people of South America would get what they buy cheaper than 
now, for buying in a nearer market, the delivery of goods would 
be prompter, the loss of interest less, and transportation charges 
less. 

In short, our position naturally fits us to supply South 
America with the manufactures she buys at less cost than other 
peoples. And so it is to the advantage of the South American 
countries to encourage trade with us, not only to extend the mar- 
kets for their own products, but so they may get what they buy 
cheaper. And so are such countries fitted, because of their near- 
ness, to supply our people with tropical produce at the smallest 
possible cost, and so it is to our advantage to buy from them 
rather than the Dutch or British in the East Indies. 

Products may be raised cheaper in the East Indies because 
of cheaper labor but there is is no advantage in buying cheap 
when the cheapness rests on cheap labor and for this very simple 
reason: In the ultimate analysis we pay for what we buy from 
other peoples by what other other peoples pay for the products of 
our people. If we buy products made cheap by cheap labor to 
the exclusion of products really costing less in labor to produce 
but more in money we will in the end pay more, for we will of 
necessity cheapen our own labor. This is inevitable, for if we 
supply our wants from those who labor cheaply we must pay for 
our wants by selling to such peoples and selling to such peoples 
we must sell cheaply for they cannot pay more than they receive. 
Of course, by buying little they might pay high. But what 
would this mean? Restricted markets, curtailed production, a 
cheapening of prices and of men of necessity. 

Of course nations often pay for what they buy of others in 
very indirect manner, pay for the products of one country to 
which they sell little by products sold to another country to 
which they sell much but buy little, and which country may sell 
much to but buy little from the first. But to make a point clear 
we may put the intricacies of trade settlements aside for the time 
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being. Thus, if we bought from the Javanese working under 
Dutch supervision and to the exclusion of the people in our 
hemisphere, and who are naturally in position to supply us 
cheapest, we would narrow the markets for South American pro- 
duce and inevitably reduce labor in our own hemisphere to the 
oriental level, for until it was so reduced a market would not be 
found for its products. To pay for what we bought we would 
have to pay the Dutch overseers, producing cheaply by the aid 
of Javanese cheap labor in our own products. Such Dutch over- 
seers could buy from us no more than they sold. Getting little 
they would have little to spend. They might spend it for high 
grade fabrics aud products for their own use. If so there would 
be no demand from them for ordinary fabrics. Or they might 
spend it on behalf of their cheap paid laborers, in which case 
there would be a demand for the cheaper grades, but absolutely 
limited to what we paid for the produce bought, for no more 
could be paid for. 

So in any event there would be a restricted demand for our 
products and of course the pressure of competition would be 
increasingly felt. Asa result prices would be forced down and 
by buying of the cheap man we would cheapen the value and the 
purchasing power of our own products so that we would get no 
more produce because of buying cheaply for we would have to 
sell equally cheaply. And this would bring grave loss to our 
producers for it would increase the proportion of their products 
that they would have to sell to meet interest charges and taxes 
with the result that the creditor classes would wax rich while 
they grew thin. 

Of course the demand of the South American peoples for our 
produce would also be restricted, for the loss of a market would 
leave them with less to spend. And when they regained that 
market by reducing prices toa cheap labor basis, there would 
come mo increased demand for our products, only an increase 
from South America at the expense of the Javanese demand, for 
the whole consuming world would be cheapened and impover- 
ished. 

Therefore, we say, there is no advantage in buying the pro- 
ducts of cheap labor. The advantageous places to buy are those 
from whence products can be furnished at the least expenditure 
of labor, at the smallest labor cost which is the true cost, and 
regardless of the money cost, for buying the products of cheap 
labor can but result in lessening the value of our own products 
so that what we gained as a nation by buying cheap we would 
lose by having to sell cheap besides upsetting our whole social 
fabric, enriching the few and impoverishing the many. 

It is therefore clearly to our advantage to get the tropical 
products we want from our near neighbors for they can naturally 
supply us at the least labor cost. And we are so placed that we 
can supply them at the least labor cost with their needs so that 
trade and the exchange of products with them must be mutually 
advantageous and as beneficial as trade can be. In this direc- 
tion we should encourage trade for it is the natural one and the 
direction in which extension will result in making a commercially 
united America absolutely independent of Europe. 

And much extension in this direction is possible. What is 
more it is imperative that it be made for we cannot count upon 
a part of Europe remaining dependent on us forever for food and 
cotton since we have ceased to be dependent upon Europe for manu- 
factured goods. She must get her food and raw products from 
countries that will take pay in manufactured products. She now 
pays us in good part through exports of manufactured goods to 
South America, etc. In other words, we owe South America, 
Europe owes us and Europe pays us by sending manufactured 
products to South America. This gives rise to a triangular 
course of trade that is very disadvantageous to us. And this can- 
not go on forever. And then Europe must of very necessity 
extend her markets elsewhere even though it be at lower prices, 
buy less food and cotton from us, more from other peoples who 








will take her manufactures, or, raise more of her own food and so 
extend her home markets. 

Therefore, if we would protect ourselves from the falling 
prices and losses that Europe is inviting, indeed making inevit- 
able by her pursuit of a policy of driving trade into unnatural 
channels, of sacrificing her own agriculturists to the cry for cheap 
food raised by cheap labor, and so narrowing the markets for her 
factory workers and cheapening her people, agriculturists and 
factory workers alike, we must make a market for our own food 
products, and it cannot be hetter made than by extending our 
trade with South America and thus opening the way to the man- 
ufacture in America of the goods that South America now buys 
of England, produced by labor fed upon American raised food and 
with American raised cotton. This food and this cotton we can 
to much greater profit consume at home, for the transportation of 
it across the Atlantic is a sheer waste and needless tax both upon 
us as producers of the food and cotton and the South Americans 
as consumers of manufactured goods ; a waste which necessitates 
our farmers and planters accepting less for their produce than 
they should get and obliges the South Americans to pay for man- 
ufactures more than they should. If we would avoid the cheap- 
ening of our people it is in this direction that we must extend our 
trade. 

Commercial reciprocity with all the peoples to the south of 
us, reciprocity that will secure to them our markets and secure 
to us their markets is imperatively needed that an America free 
from dependence on the old world, free from the wrongful 
policies of Europe, the enhancing of money and the cheapening 
of man, free from the disastrous effects that pursuit of such 
policies by Europe threatens to entail upon the whole world, an 
America above injury from others mistakes, independent in all 
things, dependent in none, may be preserved. 








THE UNITED STATES AS A DEBTOR NATION. 

NCLE SAM has often surprised the world. Indeed his 

growth and wealth and strength is a constant source of 

wonder to those who know not the domain he occupies, its 
boundless resources, its infinite wealth that enables him to sur- 
mount in triumph obstacles to progress before which others 
would fall. With this domain he outstrips all his rivals despite 
his own mistakes. Just now he is treating the world toa sur- 
prise in a display of his militant strength, a surprise seemingly 
most disagreeable to all the world save one little part that has 
played a great part in the world’s history and now looks to him 
as a source of possible and effective help in a struggle with all 
the rest, much feared to be impending. 

But aside from this and in a commercial way has Uncle Sam 
surpised the world by a show of his inherent strength and inde- 
pendence. He has just shown his ability, under most favorable 
conditions to be sure, to sell two dollars worth of produce to 
every one that he buys, made it apparent that he is quite inde- 
pendent of other peoples but that they are dependent upon him, 
that he can get along very well without buying what they pro- 
duce but that they cannot get along without buying what he has 
to sell, Many older nations have not until recently regarded him 
as a commercial rival but they now find themselves in a position 
where they must needs have American cotton or cease to spin 
and weave, ‘must, some must year in and year out and 
others periodically have American foodstuffs or suffer the pangs 
of famine. And yet America must look to them for nothing 
that she needs. So it is that Uncle Sam has been able to give 
an exhibit in the past fiscal year of selling twice as much to 
others as others have been able to sell to him. Where is the 
nation that can, can even hope to parallel such an exhibit ? 

This is a position that we have it within our power to keep 
in until we have paid off our immense foreign debt so unneces- 
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sarily incurred during the past third of a century and that puts 
us in financial dependence upon our inferiors, keeps our industrial 
enterprises at the mercy of foreign bankers, makes it possible 
for those bankers to decree prosperity and adversity for those 
enterprises by turn and so, by wrecking industries, take to them- 
selves a goodly part of the accumulations of our people and so 
keep us in continual bondage. Indeed it is in our power to put 
ourselves in a much stronger position than that in which we 
were placed during the last fiscal year, thanks, in great measure, 
to abnormal crop conditions, to bountiful harvests in the United 
States, short harvests and crop failures abroad. 

But as we are not putting ourselves in this position but are 
permitting ourselves to be kept in position where we may be held 
in financial bondage to alien money lenders, having it in their 
power to bring success at one time, failure at another, to our 
industrial enterprises, it would be well, perhaps, to drop the vein 
of self-gratulation over the wonderful showing made in our for- 
eign commerce during the fiscal year just closed, a showing of a 
power to be independent of others though others are dependent 
upon us, a showing ever so satisfactory, if it were not marred by 
the thought that despite our opportunities, the natural independ- 
ence of our position, we suffer others to hold us in dependence, 
suffer others to hold a power over us by which they may make 
or unmake our prosperity for their own profit. 

Our foreign debt gives to the moneyed cliques of Europe, to 
the great international bankers, this power over us. By forcing 
a sale in our markets of American securities, which, in effect, 
amounts to a call upon us for payment of part of the principal of 
our foreign debt, they can cause gold exports from America, 
cause a drain upon our banks, force our banks to call in loans in 
an effort to make good that drain, thereby, through curtailment 
of credits, of advances to merchants and manufacturers, cause 
forced sales of merchandise and the products of labor, of course 
falling prices, and so an undermining of profits, leading to cur- 
tailed production, industrial stagnation, wrecked enterprises. Of 
course, it is true that such pressure will inevitably result in 
driving down the prices at which the securities of American rail- 
roads and industrial enterprises can be sold on our markets, and 
sale of securities at such time may necessitate a sacrifice to the 
foreign holders. But let it be remembered that the foreign hold- 
ers of such securities are not, of necessity, the international 
bankers, who may, by concerted action, force the dumping of 
securities on our markets. Those bankers have control over 
other securities than their own. They have control over the 
securities owned by clients and held by them as collateral for 
loans. By calling such loans they can force such clients to sell 
their securities, force them to sell at a sacrifice, force them to 
bear the losses of a scheme for the unmaking of prosperity and 
the wrecking of industries in America. And then it must be 
remembered that even though the international bankers may 
bring down upon themselves considerable loss, their gains that 
they may reap by buying up wrecked enterprises may far more 
than reimburse them for their. loss. 

So we see how a foreign debt makes the international bank- 
ers, with headquarters in London, the makers and unmakers of 
our prosperity, how it keeps a nation independent by nature 
dependent in fact. 

Such is the position of the United States as a debtor nation, 
a position of ruinous dependence that subjects our people to the 
periodical depreciation of their property, the wrecking of their 
enterprises, the loss of their accumulations. Into this position 
we got without cause, by pursuit of a financial system conceived 
not in the interest of our own people, but of the moneyed cliques. 
In a word, we incurred the immense foreign debt that now 
burdens us quite unnecessarily. For the greater part of the 
securities that now represent our foreign debt we never received 
value. They represent largely the accumulations of interest upon 
a debt incurred during the Civil War and a few years after, a 








debt that would have long since been paid off if we had pursued 
a financial policy in the interest of our producing classes and not 
a financial policy that depresses prices. 

It is simply the pressing down of the prices for our products 
that has caused the upbuilding of our foreign debt. Without 
the pressing down of prices the quantity of produce we have 
exported since 1873 would not only have paid for our imports and 
paid the interest charges on our foreign debt, but have provided 
the means for paying off the principle. As it has been the means 
has not been provided for meeting the interest charges, and our 
foreign debt has gone on compounding and compounding. The 
last fiscal year is the first year within more than a decade that we 
have been able to prevent this compounding. 

It is by this simple compounding that our debt has grown 
for a quarter of a century and there has been this compounding, 
this failure to pay interest charges simply because we have not 
gotten for our produce what we ought and what our foreign 
customers would have had to pay had we not permitted them to 
dictate our financial policy. Therefore, it is that we say we have — 
incurred our foreign debt quite unnecessarily. If there had been 
no pressing down of prices caused by the artificial enhancement 
of gold, our trade balances would have been so large that the 
debt we incurred between 1861 and 1873 and that was incurred, 
at least in part, in payment for property, would have long since 
been extinguished. And here let it be said that since 1873 we 
have received no property in return for the acknowledgments of 
debt, the bonds and securities, we have sent to Europe. 

The statement that the pressing down of prices caused a 
cutting down of trade balances in our favor may be wondered at 
by some who may argue that if falling prices cut down the value 
of exports the value of imports must have been equally cut down 
from the same cause, that what we lost by lower prices for what 
we sold we must have gained by getting cheaper what we bought 
so that the net results could have been changed in no material 
way. Even if this were so we would have been great losers by 
the fallin prices, for just as prices fell the quantity of produce 
necessary to meet interest charges would have been increased and 
so the drain upon us, on account of our foreign debt, have 
become greater. But, as a matter of fact, we have not gained by 
buying cheaper as much as we have lost by selling cheaper and 
for two reasons: First, because we are larger exporters than 
importers, sell more than we buy, and second, because prices for 
what we sell have, on the whole, fallen more than the prices for 
what we buy. But of this more later. 

And now let us see how we got into debt and our present 
unfortunate position. It is generally admitted that at the out- 
break of the Civil War we had no foreign debt of moment, 
American merchants owing to Europe no more on current 
accounts than was owing them and the permanent forms of debt 
represented by various securities, railroad and other, that are now 
held so largely abroad were then held at home. But during the 
war we imported merchandise to a considerable amount in excess 
of exports and to an excess beyond what we paid for by exports 
of gold and silver. Besides, the American merchant marine was 
well nigh swept from the seas and to the sums we formerly paid 
out for the purchase of foreign goods we had to add the sums 
paid for freights and which now found their way into the pockets 
of foreigners and not of our own people. At the same time we 
lost in great part what had been a very considerable source of 
national income, namely, the freights paid by foreign purchasers 
of our products for the carriage to them of such products. 
Before the war our own ships did a great part of this carriage 
and earned a great part of these freights, after the war these 
freights went largely to foreign owned and foreign manned 
ships. 

During the later years of the war and the years immediately 
following there was a development of our country at a greater 
rate than we were prepared to provide for out of our own 
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resources. Thus we built mills and factories faster than we were 
prepared to build the machinery, we extended our railroads faster 
than we were prepared to provide the rails and iron needed in 
construction, and employing many of our people and many immi- 
grants at this development their demands for clothing outran the 
ability of our people to provide. So it became necessary to 
import and our imports ran up in excess of our exports of mer- 
chandise and gold and silver very considerably. And this excess 
was paid for by the sale of the securities of the new enterprises, 
by the sale of government bonds abroad. 

So did the debt of the present day originate. It had small 
beginnings ; it originated in an excess of imports of merchan- 
dise during the thirteen years 1861-1873, and over and above 
the net exports of gold and silver in the same period, of less 
than $500,000,000. And this is the value of all the property 
ever sent us in exchange for our acknowledgments of debt, our 
bonds and mortgages and securities and that are now held 
abroad to an amount of ten times this sum. All the merchan- 
dise we have bought since that day, all the charges incurred on 
account of ocean freights, all the expenses of Americans living 
and traveling abroad, all the charges for services rendered we 
have paid for with exports of merchandise and gold and silver. 
It is through a compounding of interest and through the ex- 
ploiting of enterprises whereby securities have been given of a 
much greater face value than the sums put into such enter- 
prises that the debt has grown. In other words, securities have 
been issued for much greater amounts than the sums paid into 
the treasuries of the companies which has amounted to a general 
acknowledgment of indebtedness for greater sums than actually 
received by the debtor companies. It is true much of this 
watered indebtedness and the stocks and bonds representing it 
have been wiped out when various enterprises, largely because 
of the burden of such watered indebtedness, have come to grief. 
But this has not brought about a reduction of our foreign debt, for 
the reorganizations that have followed the wrecks have been 
marked by the issue of securities representing new watered 
capital in place of the old. The wrecking and reorganization 
processes have resulted in nothing more at most than a shifting 
of our foreign debt, a shifting from the pockets of the foreign 
investor to the pockets of the bankers manipulating the wreck- 
ing and reorganization processes. 

We have seen how our debt had its origin in adverse trade 
balances during the years 1861-1873. During those years our 
imports of merchandise exceeded exports by $1,154,883,472. 
For the same years, however, our net exports of gold and silver 
amounted to $677,748,693, so that by the export of the precious 
metals we paid for all of the excess of imports of merchandise 
but $477,134,779 worth. We hereassume, as a matter of course, 
the correctness of our trade returns as to reported value of im- 
ports, though the temptation of importers to enter their imports 
at undervaluations has been great where there have been ad 
valorem duties, and we may rest assured that many have yielded 
to this temptation and have succeeded in entering their goods at 
undervaluations, so that the real value of imports has unques- 
tionably exceeded the reported value. But for the moment we 
will pass this by. 

So we assume that during the years 1861-73 inclusive we 
ran into debt to Europe on account of purchases in excess of 
sales to an amount of $477,134,779. But to this we must add 
the annual average expenditures of Americans abroad during 
this period estimated at $25,000,000 a year by Mr. David A. 
Wells who, as United States Special Commissioner on Revenue 
made a special study of the subject. 
add $325,000,000 for the thirteen years and on top of this we 
must add indebtedness incurred on account of ocean carriage. 
Now of our imports during this period $3,585,000,000 were 
brought in foreign bottoms, upon which the probable earnings of 
foreign ship owners, allowing a freight charge equal to 8 per 
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cent. of the value of the cargoes, would come to $286,800,000. 
During the same period American ships carried of our exports 
$2,085,000,000 worth and allowing a charge equal to 12 per cent. 
of the value of cargoes their earnings from foreigners must 
have been close to $250,000,000. Therefore it appears that for- 
eign ship owners earned $36,800,000 more of us during this 
period than our ship owners earned of foreigners. 

Now if we add these three accounts on which we fan into 
debt to foreigners during. this period together, namely merchan- 
dise purchases in excess of merchandise sales and net exports of 
gold and silver, expenditures of Americans abroad and ocean 
freights we arrive at a total of $838,934,779. But as we did not 
pay this indebtedness as it ran up but kept piling it up year 
after year it is clear that interest must have kept accumulating 
upon this debt and faster and faster just as the principal grew on 
the aforesaid accounts and also from the compounding of interest. 
To roughly approximate this we may calculate the interest on 
half of the above sum as the average interest bearing indebted- 
ness for the period and taking the interest at 6 per cent. we will 
arrive at a total interest charge of $327,184,000. So it would 
appear that we ran into debt during the period 1861-73 in the 
sum of no less than $1,166,118,779. 

But remember that these figures represent gold values, for it 
was at gold values that we valued our imports during the period 
and collected customs, and gold values at which we had to allow 
for interest, and pay foreign shippers, etc. Thus was the interest 
on our national bonds payable in gold, and it was so with the inter- 
est on other securities. Yet all these securities were sold on a basis 
of a currency depreciated during the whole of this period. 
Moreover many securities were sold for less than par even in this 
depreciated currency. ‘Towards the close of this period the de- 
preciation in the currency was not very large, but we certainly 
gave $3 of securities for $2 of indebtedness, so that in settling a 
debt of $1,166,118,779 we must have created an indebtedness of 
at least $1,749,168, 168. 

This we may then put down as a very conservative estimate 
of our foreign debt in 1873. It certainly is not an estimate 
that errs on the side of liberality, it is most certain that the 
actual debt at that time was somewhat larger. It is true that 
some of the larger adverse balances of trade that went to make 
up this indebtedness were incurred in the latter years, especially 
the last two of the period and that on such part of the indebted- 
ness there could not have been much interest accumulation. But 
we have put the estimate of indebtedness incurred on account of 
interest accumulation during the period at a very moderate 
figure. ‘Thus it will be seen that interest at 6 per cent. for one 
year on the indebtedness at the end of this period would come to 
over $100,000,000, and we have only put down the interest accu- 
mulation for the whole thirteen years at three and one-quarter 
times this, or at an average of about $25,000,000 a year. Of 
course during the first years of this period interest accumulated 
very much slower than this, but during the last four or five years 
at a very much more rapid rate beyond a doubt. So our interest 
allowance is probably below what it should be. Moreover, we 
have made no allowance for the undervaluation of our imports. 
Therefore it is that we say an estimate of our foreign debt in 1873 
at $1,749,000,000 is probably an underestimate. 

But we may take this as a basis for estimating our foreign 
debt, and we certainly will not err on the side of making out our 
foreign debt greater than it is. In 1874 the balance of trade 
tnrned in our favor, and excepting four years, the fiscal years 
1875, 1888, 1889 and 1893, it has been in our favor ever since. 
For the twenty-four fiscal years, 1874-97, our trade returns show 
that we sold $2,576,673,291 worth of produce more than we 
bought and that we exported, $515,886,873 more of gold and 
silver than we imported. Here, then, we have a total favorable 
balance of $3,092,560,164. But this balance is more apparent 
than real, for there have been three unseen but constant charges 
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against it during this period, and one good reason for supposing 
the trade balance was nothing like so much in our favor, namely, 
the undoubted undervaluation of imports. And as our imports 
during this period were valued at no less than $15,954,908, 110 it 
will be seen that an average under-valuation of 10 per cent. would 
account for more than half of the apparent favorable trade bal- 
ance. And many think an allowance of 10 per cent. for under- 
valuation much too small. 

But as to the three unseen accounts on which we incur 
foreign indebtedness. ‘To take the smallest account first, that 
incurred on ocean carriage we find that during the period 1874- 
97 we imported $11,700,000,000 worth of produce in foreign 
bottoms upon which we probably had to pay to foreigners an 
extra charge as freight of say 8 per cent. or $936,000,000. But 
during the same period we exported $2,380,000,000 worth of our 
exports in our own ships upon which foreigners paid us an extra 
sum of probably 12 per cent. or $285,000,000. So the net indebted- 
ness incurred on this account for the period appears to have been 
in the neighborhood of $651,000,000. 

The freight charges on our exports are proportionately greater 
than on our imports, for their bulk is much greater. It may also 
be remarked with some surprise that in view of the heavy cuts in 
ocean freights we make no reduction in the proportionate charges 
for this period as compared to the previous. We make no reduc- 
tion for though freights have fallen much prices have fallen much, 
so that the ratio between freights and value of cargoes has re- 
mained approximately the same. 

Now during this period the expenditures of Americans 
traveling and living abroad have been very great, probably more 
than $50,000,000 a year as the average for the whole twenty-four 
years, or $1,200,000,000 for the period. During the first part of 
the period expenditures on this score were undoubtedly much less 
than during the latter. The figures of Americans annually 
going abroad will throw much light on this subject. Thus we 
find that during the first ten years about 50,000 Americans went 
abroad annually, during the last fourteen years an average of 
nearly 100,000. It will be seen that a gross allowance of $50,- 
000,000 for their expenditures other than those incurred for pur- 
chases that appear in our custom house returns allows for only a 
very moderate individual expenditure. 

Of course, there is some traveling of foreigners in America 
but only about one foreigner has come to America during this 
period to four Americans who have gone abroad. But it is very 
moderate to put down the expenditures of Americans abroad at 
an average annual excess over expenditures of foreigners in 
America during this period at $50,c00,000. Therefore assuming 
that the many immigrants to America brought in as much money 
in the form of drafts as the many fewer but much richer emigrants 
returning to sunny Italy or somewhere else to spend their Ameri- 
can earnings, carried out, we see that we incurred indebtedness 
on account of ocean carriage and expenditures of Americans 
abroad in excess of expenditures of foreigners in America of 
about $1,851,000,000, which, taking into account undervaluation 
of imports probably quite offset the true favorable trade balance 
in our favor during the period. 

So assuming these two items of indebtedness to about balance 
the account put to our credit by the excess of our exports of 
mechandise, gold and silver over imports, we may leave interest 
on these three accounts, two unfavorable, one favorable, out of 
our calculations. But we have to account for the indebtedness 
incurred on account of interest on our foreign indebtedness of 
1873, and for the payment of which, either interest or principle, 
we have seen that we have not provided for by an excess of 
exports of merchandise, gold and silver over imports, all such 
excess being needed to settle other accounts. And interest at 
5 per cent. on our indebtedness of $1,749,168,000 in 1873, re-in- 
vested annually, as falling due, and as a matter of fact the 
better part was compounded semi-annually, makes a total charge 











for interest for the 24 years of $3,892,074,000. So we arrive 
at this result : 


Foreign indebtedness in 1873... 2. - 6.2.20 ee eee $1,749,168, 168 
Interest at 5 per cent. on above sum reinvested as falling due 3,892,074,000 
Expenditures of Americans travelling and living abroad, 

estimated at an average of $50,000,000 for the 24 years 


1874-97 
Indebtedness incurred on account of ocean freights ... . 








$7,492,242, 168 
Less apparent trade balance in our favor for the years 
1874-97 


3,092, 560, 164 








Leaves a total indicated foreign indebtedness in 1897 of . . $4,399,682.004 


But let it be kept in mind that there are two reasons 
for believing that our foreign indebtedness much exceeded 
this figure. The first reason is the undoubted undervaluation of 
imports which must have reduced the apparent trade balance and 
increased our indebtedness by a like amount. The second is 
that in making large investments in America our foreign creditors 
have taken our securities at a discount, taken more value than 
they have given. And when we remember that an undervalua- 
tion in imports of the small amount of six per cent. would make 
the real value of imports for the period almost a billion dollars 
more and therefore the actual trade balance in our favor almost a 
billion dollars less than the apparent, an estimate of our foreign 
indebtedness a year ago at $5,000,000,000 must be considered 
moderate. 

During the fiscal year just closed we have reduced our 
foreign indebtedness by about $200,000,000. But this reduction 
has been accomplished under most favorable natural conditions, 
that is conditions favorable for us, unfavorable for other peoples 
and a recurrence of which, save at rare intervals, we cannot 
anticipate. So the fact that, during the fiscal year just closed, 
we were able to cut down our foreign indebtedness is no presage 
that we will be able to do it during the coming years. On the 
contrary, it is most certain that if we adhere to the financial 
system that has pressed down prices and that has been responsi- 
ble for the building up of our foreign debt we will go on piling 
up that debt. We can pay off that debt and get out of depend- 
ence upon European money lenders, for we are naturally inde- 
pendent of the world while the world is at present dependent 
upon us. But we cannot do it by taking our cue as to financial 
policy from those money lenders, we cannot do it by pressing 
down prices. 

How quickly we could get out of our dependent position and 
put others in a position of dependence upon us can be seen from 
a glance at what the results of our present trade would be if we 
had not permitted our foreign creditors to dictate our fiscal policy 
and inaugurate a policy of pressing down prices to our infinite 
detriment and their benefit, a policy by which, and by which 
alone we have been kept in debt and so in dependence upon 
alien money lenders. Within twenty-five years prices for our 
products of export have fallen by quite 50 per cent. We only 
get half what we got before the policy of pressing down prices 
was inaugurated to keep us in financial bondage. And export- 
ing, as we did during the fiscal year just closed, twice as much 
as we imported our loss from the fall in prices would have been 
double our gain even had the prices of the things we import 
fallen as far as the things we export. But as a matter of fact, 
our imports have in general fallen only about 40 per cent., while 
our exports have fallen 50. In other words at the prices of twenty- 
five years ago our exports of the last fiscal year would have 
brought us twice what they did or $2,400,000,000 instead of 
$1,200,000,000, our imports would have cost us one and two- 
thirds times as much or $1,000,000,000 instead of $600,000,000, 
and instead of a merchandise balance of $600,000,000 we would 
have had a balance of $1,400,000,000 in our favor and $800,000,- 
ooo more than we had to reduce our foreign indebtedness. Under 
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such conditions it would not take us long to pay off the foreign 
debt that would have long since been paid off if we had not 
adopted the policy of pressing down prices. 

Let us do away with this policy, the policy dictated to us by 
the money lenders of the world, the policy that cut us out of 
$800,000,000 last fiscal year which could have otherwise gone to 
paying our foreign debt, and we can soon do away with such 
debt, free ourselves from dependence on foreign money lenders 
forever, put it beyond the power of such cliques to make or 
unmake prosperity for our industrial classes forevermore. To the 
question, When shall we do away with this policy, get rid again 
of foreign debt, shall we permit the international bankers to 
answer for us: Nevermore? 








UNCLE SAMS BALANCE SHEET. 


T HAS been a long time since Uncle Sam has been able to 
show a bona fide balance on the right side of his annual 
balance sheet. It is true that with few exceptions the trade 

returns show a balance to our credit for every year for a quarter 
of acentury back. But Uncle Sam has accounts on his ledgers 
that are not published to the world and that no one can have an 
accurate conception of unless it be this mythical character him- 
self. And these accounts, that are largely on the wrong side of 
the ledger, have been quite sufficient to wipe out the apparent 
favorable balances for many years back. Indeed, putting aside 
the fiscal year just closed, we must go back for eighteen years 
or so before we can find a trade balance so large as to provide 
for the indebtedness incurred on the unreported accounts and 
leave an actual balance in-our favor. 

The ‘fact that we have thus failed, despite appearances, to 
provide the means for settling indebtedness as it has been 
incurred, has led to the steady piling up of our foreign indebted- 
ness until it reached high water mark about a year ago, or, as 
we have elsewhere shown, a sum of not less than $5,000,000,000, 
The fiscal year just closed does, however, show a favorable 
balance, over and above all charges for current indebtedness, 
sufficient to provide the means of paying off $200,000,000 or so 
of the principal of our foreign debt. 

Our foreign trade returns for the fiscal year ending June 30th 
last show that we exported almost exactly double the value of 
goods that we imported and that the merchandise trade balance 
for the year was $615,259,024 in our favor. Besides, we exported 
of silver $24,180,658 worth in excess of exports which, added 
to the merchandise balance, shows a total balance of imports of 
merchandise and silver over imports of $639,439,682. From this 
sum, however, we must deduct net imports of gold to the amount 
of $104,985,283, thus reducing the balance in our favor growing 
out of the exchange of merchandise and the movements of gold 
and silver to $534,454,399. 

This is what appears to be the balance in favor of the United 
States from the face of our trade returns. But the rest of the 
world ran into our debt by no such amount on the year’s business 
and no such balance was available for paying off indebtedness of 
other years and so reducing the principle of our foreign debt. 

The reason that it was not available is that much of it was 
absorbed to meet indebtedness incurred by us on accounts that 
do not appear in Uncle Sam’s open ledger. Thus, in the first 
place, we must provide out of our favorable trade balance for the 
interest payments on our foreign debt. And as our foreign debt 
is about $5,000,000,000, and 4 per cent. would be a moderate rate 
upon which to estimate, these payments must have absorbed about 
$200,000,000 of our enormous trade balance for the past fiscal 
year. In the second place, the reported value of our imports, as 
given in our trade returns, is the value at port of shipment, not 
of import. Consequently we have to pay for those goods, in 









addition to the reported value, the costs of transportation, the 
ocean freights, the insurance, etc. ‘Thus our imports cost more 
than the value at which they are reported by an amount equal to 
the transportation charges, which «are estimated at about 8 per 
cent. of the reported value. 

Now where imports are brought in our own vessels these 
charges are paid to our own people and on account of freightage 
we incur no foreign debt. But where such imports are carried 
in foreign bottoms, foreigners get these charges. In short, they 
get paid for the delivery of the goods they sell us and on account 
of such delivery charges we incur indebtedness. And unfortun- 
ately foreign owned ships do the greater part of our ocean car- 
riage. Thus of our imports during the first eleven months of 
the last fiscal year 7934 per cent. were imported in foreign bottoms, 
but 15% per cent. in American vessels and the balance, 434 per 
cent., by land carriage. Now, calculating froma basis of this 
percentage, it would appear that for the whole fiscal year we im- 
ported $491,000,000 worth of our imports in foreign bottoms and 
we probably paid freights on these imports equal to 8 per cent. of 
their value or $39,280,000. Indeed it is probable that we incurred 
even a greater indebtedness than this on account of freights 
earned by foreign ship-owners for of the goods imported by land 
probably a considerable part were goods not originating in Canada 
but simply transhipped through Canada in bond. And such 
bonded goods would be entered at our custom houses at their 
value at the point of original shipment, in addition to which we, 
of course, must have paid the costs of transportation both water 
and land. 

Now our exports appear in our customs returns at values 
estimated at ports of shipment. Therefore when we export such 
goods in American vessels, Americans get more for such goods 
than the reported value by the amount of freights earned 
which are estimated to amount on our exports to about 12 per 
cent. of value. Of course when foreigners take away the goods 
they buy from us in their own bottoms we only get the reported 
value, and the fact is that foreign vessels carry almost all our 
exports, carried 8814 per cent. of our exports during the first 
eleven months of the fiscal year against 534 per cent. in our own 
bottoms while 534 per cent. was exported by land, that is into 
Canada and Mexico. So on this basis it would appear that of 
our immense exports only $71,000,000 were exported in Amer- 
ican bottoms, on which carriage we earned say 12 per cent., or 
$8,520,000. Deduct this from the indebtedness incurred by 
freights on imports in foreign bottoms and we have left a net 
indebtedness on this account of $30,760,000, which must have 
been paid out of our apparent trade balance. 

As a matter of fact this estimate is probably a little small, 
not only for the reason already mentioned, but because the pro- 
portion of imports and exports carried in American bottoms 
during the first eleven months of the fiscal year did not hold in 
the last, the conversion of many American merchantmen into 
auxiliary cruisers causing a reduction in the percentage of 
imports and exports carried in American and an increase in the 
percentage carried in foreign bottoms. The extent of this falling 
off in June and for which we have not the complete figures is 
partially indicated by the returns for-the month of May which 
show the percentage of imports and exports carried in American 
bottoms to have been for that month 114 and 4% per cent. re- 
spectively, as against a percentage of 15% and 5% per cent. for 
the first eleven months of the fiscal year, May inclusive. 

Then in the third place we have to provide for indebtedness 
incurred by Americans travelling abroad and on several other 
accounts that we may classify under the same head. It has been 


‘estimated that the aggregate expenses of Americans travelling 


abroad on business and pleasure have exceeded corresponding 
expenditures of foreigners in America by an annual average of 
$75,000,000 for several years. And this must be considered a 
very moderate estimate in that it allows an expenditure of only 
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about $750 a head, inclusive of ocean transportation when paid 
to foreign companies. 

But this year there has been a most marked falling off in the 
number of Americans going abroad, so that we may cut down the 
estimate of expenditures of Americans traveling abroad to $50,- 
000,000. To this we must add, however, remittances made by 
emigrants who have come to take up their abode among us, 
remittances made for the support of parents or relatives or to pay 
the passage money of friends and relations desiring to emigrate 
to America. In this way we believe at least $25,000,000 is 
remitted annually. 

Besides, there are the drafts carried out of the country by 
the emigrants returning to Europe to spend their American 
earnings, and payment of which must be provided for out of 
our favorable trade balance. And this year, also, we have in- 
curred considerable foreign indebtedness on account of the pur- 
chase of war ships and supplies paid for by drafts drawn against 
our exports of merchandise and, of course, reducing the trade 
balance in our favor. 

But assuming, to be on the safe side, that all these charges— 
expenditures of Americans abroad in excess of expenditures of 
foreigners traveling in America; remittances by American citi- 
zens of foreign birth and others intending to become American 
citizens and throw in their fortunes with us, remittances to 
parents or more distant relatives or friends; drafts carried back 
to Europe representing the earnings of certain immigrants who 
come to America but not to live and die, to earn a little hoard 
which they may spend in their native land, and remittances on 
account of government purchases of war ships and war materials 
—assuming all these charges would be covered by $75,000,000, 
the nation’s balance sheet for the fiscal year 1898 stands some- 
thing like this: 

The Nation’s Balance Sheet. 








MERCHANDISE : 
Exports of Domestic Produce $1,210,274,015 
as Foreign is 21,037,853 
Ota E CRBONES So. ick) ose od acm ee ts $1, 231,311,868 
BOSG TIBOELE 66 a5. <o-0, eee a Suet. 616,052,844 








Excess of m’dise exports over imports ........ $615, 259,024 


SILVER : 
Exports—coin and bullion $54,942,572 
as ee ere 162,667 
Total exports CE GN Fe ee $55,105,239 
Less imports—coin and bullion $10,890 261 
e = in ore 20,034,320 
Total imports of silvOr™.... . 6-66 se $30,924,581 


Netienpnorts OF SILVGE 66s aan oa wre ere ee $24,180,658 


$639,439,682 
GOLD: 


Imports—-coin and bullion . . 
e MEOW v6 ecte> aw cers 


$115,173 988 
5,217,686 








Total imports of gold $120, 391,674 








Less exports—coin and bullion 15,324 929 
- ee HROIG?.. a. 6 ens 81,462 
Total exports of gold... il $15,406,391 
Netimportsof cold 2... sss wee a... sila 
Trade balance in favor of the United States ....... $534,454,399 


From this balance we have to deduct indebtedness incurred 
upon the following accounts, and approximately to the fol- 
lowing amounts : 

1. Interest on our foreign debt, say 4 
per cent. on an indebtedness of 


GROORGODC0O. 5 se eee eee $200,000, 000 





2, Freights earned by foreign ship 
owners on the carriage of say 79% 
per cent. of our imports or $491,- 
000,000 out of a probable $587,000,- 
oco imported by sea, allowing a 
charge for transportation equal to 
8 per cent. of the value of the pro- 
eee ee $39, 280,000 
Less freights earned by American 
ship owners on carriage of say 53 
per cent. of our exports, or $71,- 
000,000 out of a probable $1,160,- 
000,000 imported by sea, allowing 
a freight charge equal to 12 per 
cent. of the value of produce 


CHNOMIEIN «530.6 vas TaN sare els 8,520,000 


30,760,000 
3. Expenditures of Americans travel- 
ing and living abroad, remittances 
of American citizens of foreign 
birth for the support of relatives in 
Europe, moneys carried back to 
Europe by returning emigrants in 
excess of moneys brought by immi- 


grants, Cle. 2. ie ee te wee 8 75,000,000 


Total of unrecorded charges against the United States . . . $305,760,000 





—— 


Balance applicable for the reduction of our foreign debt . . $228,694,399 


So it appears that of our recorded and favorable trade 
balance of $534,000,000, nearly $306,000,000 was absorbed for 
the payment of our unrecorded and unfavorable balance, leaving 
a net balance in our favor of only $228,000,000. 








GEORGIA EVER FIRM. 


Editor THE AMERICAN: 

Yesterday in Atlanta at a meeting of the State Executive 
Committee at which our nominees for Governor and State House 
officers and many other leading Populists were present, I offered 
the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved 1, That we reaffirm the unanimous action of the referendum 
vote of the Populists of Georgia and of the action of our state convention 
of the 16th of March last, in calling a National Convention of the Peoples 
party on the 4th of July, 1898, to nominate candidates for President and 
Vice-President for 1900. 

Resolved 2, That we further endorse the action of the Reorganization 
Committee—or ¢rue Populists—for the cail of said convention for September 
5th, 1898, and all delegates elected to said convention in March are urged 
to attend the convention to be held at Cincinnati, September 5th, 1898. 


The Populists of Georgia will not submit to Butlerism and 
the dictation of the office-holders of the party who regard their 
continuance in position paramount to the growth of our party or 
the enacting of our principles into the laws of the land. 

It was a wise step taken at Omaha in 1892 to exclude such 
from seats in our conventions and it was a fatal mistake not to 
enforce the rule. The non-office-seeker is always the safety valve 
of.the wishes of the people and they can be entrusted to write 
the wants of the people in platform, resolutions or to make a 
constitution. 

Messrs. Butler, Allen & Co. are sharp and shrewd men and 
have done some valuable work for our party. So was Aaron 
Burr a sharp and shrewd man, but lacked in judgment. Hamil- 
ton was shrewd and ambitious, but his idea was not that of a 
republic for America. Many of our sharp and shrewd men with 
oily tongues are found to be largely made up of selfishness when 
the X-rays are applied, hence the cause and welfare of the people 
are neglected and suffer in their hands. 

Our friends, Butler, Allen & Co., are short-sighted as to 
what it takes to build up a reform party, but they are fine re- 
cruiting officers for the Democratic party; in this they have 
developed a wonderful tact and skill. The wonder with Georgia 
is how they managed to hypnotize Texas. 

We read east, middle and west Texas papers every week, 
and we are daily asking is Texas looking backward? The voices 
of Tracy, Bradley, Farmer and a hundred of others crying ‘‘ Keep 
in the middle of the road’’ at Nashville and later at St. Louis, 
when we referred the matter to the ‘‘ boys in the trenches,’’ are 
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still ringing in our ears. Must we part from such noble com- 
rades! God forbid. We believe they desire only to be accom- 
modating. 
May the ‘‘ Lone Star ’’ state stop abusing ‘‘ Cyclone’’ Davis 
for his co-operative ideas ; repent and meet us at Cincinnati on 
September 5th, for at that place at the above-mentioned time the 
foundation for a permanent upbuilding of the Peoples party will 
be laid, founded on the rock of justice, equal opportunities for 
every born American with Uncle Sam bossing the whole business. 
But Brother Boggs of North Carolina says he opposes fusion, 
would favor the convention for September 5th, but for the 
reason it is unprecedented. Now is a progressive people to con- 
tinue to wear the same style of clothes as were worn a hundred 
years ago? Have we not improved in style, comfort and 
_ appearances? In fact, what is it that we have not progressed in 
without a precedent except old party methods? In them we are 
still in the old ruts going deeper every day ; in truth, we have worn 
our tires round, scraped the axletree against the road bed with 
loose boxes, broken spokes and now our only support is mud. 

That majority report was the spider’s web intentionally spun 
to catch the pure Populists, who were to be eaten by the fusion 
Democrats. 

‘‘ Walk into my parlor, said the spider to the fly. 

’Tis the daintiest little parlor that ever you did spy.’’ 

‘*No”’ said the fly, ‘‘ your parlor is the place where I have 
seen others die, and as for me I will keep shy.”’ 

There are two things that Georgia will never do, go back 
on or desert our western brothers like Abe Steinberger, Ignatius 
Donnelly and others who could have had anything they would 
have asked of the fusionists, but they stood by the right and 
shoulder to shoulder with the South in this fight for pure Popu- 
lism. Neither will Georgia Populists ever fuse with or go back 
to southern Democracy. 

With us it is a fight to the finish or die the death of indus- 
trial slaves. 

Georgia remains in the middle of the road. 

Wo. lL. PEEK, 
ConyErs, Ga., July 12th. 


Georgia, ever firm, undismayed by the attacks of enemies, 
uncast down by the lapse of friends, speaks with spirit. She 
calls upon other states to go with her to Cincinnati, uplift the 
banners of true Populism, prevent the Peoples party from being 
trampled into the dust of the Democracy. The Populists of 
Georgia speak with a determination and courage admirable to 
behold, pleasing to hear. They call upon the Populists of other 
states to take courage and go forward with them. From what 
states may they, at this time, expect response? From Florida, 
perhaps from Alabama and Mississippi, from the party organiza- 
tions and rank and file in those states, from the Populists of 
North Carolina who are not Butlerites first. The Populists of the 
other Southern states seem not disposed to respond to the call, are 
disinclined to send delegates to Cincinnati. From Missouri there 
has come response ; response from the true Populists of Minnesota 
with Donnally at their head, response from Michigan and from 
Iowa in the West, from Pennsylvania in the Middle states, from 
Maine in New England, may Georgia Populists expect. The 
Populists of these states are ready to join hands with Georgia 
Populists, go forward with them, send delegates to represent 
them at a convention in Cincinnati, and go forward now. The 
Populists of other states and true Populists who believe in an 
independent party and not a party dependent on the Democracy, 
are not now ready, are not disposed to send delegates to represent 
them at the convention called by the Organization Committee of 
the Peoples party to meet at Cincinnati on September 5th. 
Therefore such convention cannot be fairly representative of the 
Peoples party of the United States, cannot, unless the rank and 
file of the Populists of Texas repudiate the action of their leaders 
at the state convention, to be held July 27th, select delegates to 
such convention, and so give a fresh and irresistible impetus to 
the movement. But with Texas and those who follow Texas 
refusing to send representatives to such convention it cannot be 
truly national, it may give advice with great propriety, make 
suggestions with perhaps great profit, but for the Populists of 
the United States it cannot properly assume to act. 





Such are the limitations under which such convention must 
meet, such are the limitations which it is well to understand now 
and to keep in mind, such are the limitations we endeavored to 
point out a week ago. There is nothing to be gained by stimulat- 
ing oneself with false expectations. A national convention of the 
Peoples party fitted to speak for the party will not meet in Cin- 
cinnati, September 5th, next. This is manifest. A convention, 
representative of the earnest Populists of many states and which 
may properly and wisely and beneficially act in an advisory 
capacity may be held, yes, but not a national convention so 
thoroughly representative as to be entitled to speak for the 
Populists of the United States, and by Populists we mean straight 
Populists, not fusionists, for in a convention that will have a 
right to speak for fusionists or by whose acts fusionists will abide 
we never expect to take part. 








JUSTICE DONE AND TO BE DONE. 





Editor THE AMERICAN :—In your issue of the 9th, an item implies that 
you and Mr. Stamm, of New Mexico, are not satisfied in reference to the 
New Mexico proxies. I reported to Mr. Stamm Upon my return from 
Omaha and hoped all had been made plain. I gave Mr. Stamm’s proxy to 
Mr. Rhodes, of Texas, without any instructions, not thinking Mr. Stamm 
would ask any for a Texas man. 

Mr. Stamm furnished me with a copy of the proceedings of their terri- 
torial convention, showing that Mr. Webber had been elected in the place 
of Mr. Kelcher upon the committee from New Mexico. Since the election 
Mr. Webber died and there is now a vacancy on the committee. 

With Mr. Stamm’s letter, I turned the evidence over to Messrs. 
Buchanan and Cardin of the committee upon credentials, and in the excite- 
ment that attended the seating and unseating of whole state delegations, 
the evidence was lost. I then attempted to get the correction made before 
the whole convention, but it was at a time when one delegate or two seemed 
a trifle, and I am not an impressive speaker, so the case was lost. If you 
will publish this explanation I will be greatly obliged. I am sorry the vote 
was lost, sorry that I am a poor speaker, and would not like to have your 
readers feel that a tricky man went out from Illinois. 

Yours in the cause, 


JouteT, Ill., July 13th. James H. Ferriss. 


Along with the above letter Mr. Ferriss sent us a copy of a 
circular letter addressed by him to the National Committeemen 
of the Peoples party Organization Committee with the request that 
they sign an accompanying petition to Chairman Park requesting 
him to withdraw the call for a convention to meet in Cincinnati, 
September next, for the purpose of declaring the independence 
of the Peoples party, affirming its purpose to stand by the prin- 
ciples of Populism and not to abandon them for the illusory 
gains of fusion and for the further purpose of nominating a 
national ticket. This petition, evidently written by Mr. Ferriss, 
cites the resolutions adopted by the fusionist part of the National 
Committee at Omaha, on June 17, last, and declares that they 
constitute a fair basis upon which to harmonize all differences. 
To these resolutions Mr. Ferriss causes to be subscribed the 
names of five of the members of the second joint Committee of 
Conference, appointed at the Omaha meetings of last June by 
Chairman Park of the Organization Committee and Chairman 
Butler of the National Committee. Thus we find subscribed the 
names of Messrs. Washburn, Ferriss, Anderson and Pomeroy 
and that of General Phillips, of Georgia. This is'a gross 
injustice to General Phillips who not only did not sign the reso- 
lutions as given, but refused to vote for their passage. 

General Phillips did finally agree to accept and did sign the 
resolutions as reported to the National Committee by the 
majority of the Conference Committee, thus making the report 
unanimous. But these resolutions as reported provided for the 
calling of a national convention of the Peoples party for March, 
1899, for the purpose of outlining the policy of the party. With 
this mandatory provision for an early convention, General 
Phillips who, with Granberry, of Texas, had brought in a 
minority report calling for the holding of the national nomi- 
nating convention in September of this year, reluctantly agreed to 
the resolutions reported by the majority of the Conference Com - 
mittee. But under pressure of Senators Allen and Butler the 
fusionists of the National Committee voted to strike out and suc- 
ceeded in having struck out such provision, which was in fact a 
provision to secure the faithful carrying out of the anti-fusion 
resolutions by the executive officers of the National Committee, 
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a provision for the holding of a convention in March, 1899, 
at which the executive officers could be called to account and 
removed if they were untrue to the anti-fusion resolutions and 
worked, as they now seem bent on working, just as they might 
be expected to if such resolutions were pro-fusion. 

The resolutions thus amended General Phillips did not 
accept as a basis of harmony, he voted against the amendment, 
refused to vote for their passage as amended, yet Mr. Ferriss 
causes his name to appear as if he signed the resolutions as 
passed. This puts General Phillips in a false position and does 
him great wrong, for it is a use of his name to influence National 
Organization Committeemen in a way just contrariwise to the way 
he would have it used. And General Phillips is not the only one 
whom Mr. Ferriss puts in a false position. Thus, in his circular 
letter he certainly represents Mr. Steinberger as taking a position 
which he has not. 

Mr. Ferriss sets forth his opinion in this letter that ‘‘ a con- 
vention [in September] to shape the policy of the Middle of the 
Roaders would not be objectionable.’’ 








PEOPLES PARTY NOTES. 


THE State Convention of the Peoples Party of Missouri was 
duly called to meet in St. Louis, July 7th. In Missouri as in 
many other states there is, or was, a Demo- 
cratic faction within the party bent on un- 
doing the Peoples party as an independent organization and 
building up the Democracy. In Missouri this faction was led 
by A. Rozelle the State Chairman and an office holder by grace 
of the Democratic machine. Before the convention met it was 
evident Rozelle was bent on carrying it for fusion whatever the 
cost, whatever the arbitrary rulings he might have to resort to 
to carry his point. This led to the calling of a meeting of the 
State Committee by the mid-roaders at whieh meeting Rozelle 
was deposed as State Chairman and S. A. Wright chosen in his 
place. The regularity of this meeting Rozelle denied, and in- 
sisted upon his right to continue as chairman and as such to 
call the state convention together. 

But it was evident that only a minority of the delegates to 
such convention would stand by him. So he resolved to keep the 
delegates opposed to him out of the convention. To accomplish 
this he appealed to the St. Louis police force. The appointed 
place of meeting for the convention was the Olympic Theatre 
but when the mid-roaders arrived they found admission denied 
to them while the Rozelle delegates had been admitted at the 
stage entrance to the number of about sixty and proceeded to 
hold a convention while 150 or more mid-road delegates were 
clamoring for admission. Unable to gain admission and left with- 
out a place of meeting they resolved to secure a hall for meeting 
and organizing as the regular Peoples party convention under 
the call of the new chairman, Mr. Wright, who they affirmed 
could alone rightfully call the state convention together. 

The convention thus organized proceeded to business nomi- 
nating a straight Populist ticket, putting forth a straight Popu- 
list platform and ending up by endorsing the call for the Cincin- 
nati convention after some debate, and choosing Mr. Paul Dixon 
and S. A. Wright as delegates at large. The platform declared 
that ‘‘the Peoples party was born to live and bless mankind, 
and, in spite of the fusionists who have sought to destroy it, it 
shall live,’’ endorsed the Omaha platform, laid special stress on 
the issues of direct legislation, the initiative and referendum 
and imperative mandate, specifically reaffirmed the plank of the 
Omaha convention denying to office holders the right to sit in 
Peoples party conventions, demanded an extension of postal 
facilities, the taxing of franchises, ‘‘ often the most valuable 
property corporations possess,’’ and given them by the people, 
and protested against the issue of bonds as a means for raising 
war funds. 

The Rozelle convention, claiming to be the regular Peoples 
party convention, also nominated a ticket, adopted a platform 
declaring that the primary object of the Peoples party was the 
enlightenment of other parties, its mission to secure the adop- 
tion of its reforms by pressing them upon other parties, not 
through its success as an independent party, and elected three 
new fusionist National Committeemen, Rozelle one of them, in 
place of the old committeemen, who were true to straight Popu- 
lism. So it happens that there are two sets of National Com- 
mitteemen from Missouri. Which one will Chairman Butler 
recognize ? 


Missouri. 





On Wednesday, July 13, the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee of Alabama, met in Gadsden, that state, and formally en- 
iio dorsed the candidacy of G. B. Deans, the 

‘ Populist nominee for Governor and the rest of 
the Populist ticket by the adoption of the following resolutions : 


WueErzgas, The state convention of the Republican party on the 7th 
day of June, 1898, passed the following resolution : 

‘*Whereas, Under the existing conditions in the state it is unwise to 
nominate a state ticket be it 

Resolved, That this convention recommends and directs the Repub- 
lican county committees to use their best judgment and earnest efforts to 
nominate and endorse anti-Democratic candidates for judicial and county 
officers and for the legislature who are pledged to honest elections and 
against a constitutional convention.”’ 

Therefore, In order to carry out the purpose of the foregoing resolution 
be it 

Resolved, By the Republican State Executive Committee that we 
recommend and urge the Republicans of Alabama to vote for and support 
the Populist state ticket headed by G. B. Deans for Governor. 


The action of the negro Republicans in putting out a state 
ticket was declared irregular and the leaders of the movement 
read out of the party as men “‘in the employ of the Democratic 
party for pay.’’ ‘ 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Proud Story of the American Navy. 


A History of the United States Navy. From 1775 to 1898 By EpGaR 
STANTON Maclay. 2 vols. New edition, revised and enlarged ; illus- 
trated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $7. 


This notable work, which first appeared some five years ago, 
has received the highest official endorsement in being adopted as 
the text-book on national naval history at Annapolis. From the 
layman’s point of view it fully merits that honor by reason of its 
mastery of the subject, its clear, attractive style, its freedom from 
rodomontade and its stalwart Americanism. ‘The author hits the 
golden mean between Mahan’s vague race-patriotism and the 
dwarf patriotism of too many ‘‘popular’’ and school histories. 
The chronicles of our fighting ships—long before they could 
claim the sounding name of Navy—have from the very begin- 
ning been illustrious with the dignity of brave deeds nobly done. 
There is no need for rhetorical polish in telling the bead-roll 
of either our victories or defeats. The author shows equal 
literary tact and strength in resting his case on these plain tales 
of American sea-craft in its century’s apprenticeship to what 
promises to culminate in the supremacy of the waters. 

Out of the great mass of materials the author picks a handful 
of root facts which start his story on a solid basis. The Briton’s 
traditional and deeply ingrained belief that Britannia always did, 
and therefore always will ‘‘ rule the waves,’’ gets rudely shocked 
by these simple historical statistics, which show that the mari- 
time instinct came over in its full proportion along with pacific 
Puritanism. ‘‘At the outbreak of the war of 1812 the British 
navy was in the zenith of its glory. It had matched its strength 
against the combined navies of the greatest maritime nations of 
the world and had come off a victor. But in two and a 
half years of naval war with the United States British commerce 
was almost annihilated, and in eighteen naval engagements the 
royal navy sustained fifteen defeats, and this after the London 
Statesman of June 10, 1812, had said: ‘America certainly cannot 
pretend to wage war with us; she has no navy to do it with.’ ”’ 
Nevertheless, just as a non-existent American army has managed 
a successful foreign invasion which is now dazzling the eyes of an 
unbelieving world, so nearly ninety years ago our invisible navy 
managed to capture fifteen hundred vessels from our kin across 
the sea, and more than twenty thousand sailor prisoners. We 
may here digress a moment to quote Green, the English his- 
torian, on the revelation, as it struck our esteemed cousins. 
‘‘The declaration of war by America seemed an act of sheer 
madness, for its navy consisted of a few frigates and sloops, its 
army was a mass of half-drilled and half-armed recruits, while 
the states themselves were divided on the question of the war, 
and Connecticut and Massachusetts refused to send either money 
or men. Three attempts to penetrate into Canada were repulsed 
with heavy loss, but these failures were more than redeemed by 
unexpected successes at sea, where in two successive engage- 
ments the English were forced to strike their flag. The effect 
of these victories was out of all proportion to their real import- 
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ance, for they were the first heavy blows which had been dealt 
at England’s supremacy over the seas.’? Mr. Maclay proceeds 
to show how small our losses of life were compared with the 
British, a singular parallel with present conditions, one which 
will set the world wondering whether ‘‘the sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft, to watch o’er the life of poor Jack,’’ may not 
have emigrated to our sunnier land and enlisted in the service of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Skipping the bulk of the historical narrative of these goodly 
volumes we take up the thread of maritime power in chapter 
XXII of vol. ii. In this the author discusses the foresight of 
the French pioneers of the sixteenth century. ‘‘ While the 
English, Dutch, Scandinavians, Scotch-Irish and Spaniards were 
establishing themselves along the seaboard, the French were 
pushing their way a thousand miles inland, perfecting a 
chain of trading-posts—in reality forts—along the great rivers 
and lakes.’’ ‘The soundness of their judgment in this, ‘‘the 
advantages of this enormous river system over the seaboard is 
forcibly shown to-day in the general decadence of commerce in 
our Atlantic cities and the unprecedented massing of population 
and trade along these great inland waters.’’ ‘The importance 
of this river system came out in the Civil War. With it in 
their control the Confederates had the means of cutting off 
the North from the great West, and spreading their conquests 
wherever those waters flowed. In this second vital peril it was 
again the ship power of the North that saved the nation. But 
for the fighting sailors the tale might have had a different ending. 
Newspaper reading leaves the impression that the army was all 
in all. Mr. Maclay’s specific verdict on the evidence is enlight- 
ening, and the light greatly needs spreading. He finds that, in 
proportion to the numbers engaged, there being at most only 
fifty-five thousand in the national navy, it did by far the more 
telling work, and suffered as severely asthe army. ‘‘ Our naval 
forces were almost invariably successful, and what is more, that 
which they took they generally kept, while the sum total of 
defeat and victory for our land forces nearly balance, with the 
further discredit of too frequently losing all that their victories 
had given them.’’ But for the sea power of the North the war 
would have lasted indefinitely. There came an evil hour in the 
course of that war when the men of the North felt their hearts 
droop, as well they might when the Merrimac’s charmed life 
seemed to be establishing the Confederacy, to the delight of 
jealous Europe. That black day in April, 1862, saw the de- 
struction of the Congress, with her commander and 130 of her 
crew kiiled, and the Cumberland with 120 killed, while the 
Merrimac only lost two under a murderous fire from over a hun- 
dred great guns. Then a new turn was given to the fight by 
Ericsson, from whose extraordinary brain sprang the Monitor. 
There is fine, stirring reading here, the fight of these uncouth 
ironclads, and all that their immortal duel wrought on the tablets 
of navy constructors. Ericsson has not even yet got his due, 
but neither have the modest heroes who then, and to-day, 
translate inventors’ devices into the deeds that go into history as 
the braveries of our noble selves—the nation. It is good that 
the practical patriotism of those sailor fellows in the problemat- 
ical Monitor is given a fair show in these pages. ‘The South- 
erners in the Merrimac endured the same inferno, and so are 
our hard-fated heroes now bobbing up and down in the torpedo 
boats off Cuba, the only variation in their monotonous existence 
in floating ovens at 110 degrees in the shade being the off- 
chance of sudden death by a shell or collision. The Monitor’s 
turret revolved so fitfully they had to shoot on the fly, through 
stifling smoke that blinded them, never sure whether they were 
likelier to hit the invisible enemy or their mates at the far end of 
the deck. ‘The noise and motion made them dizzy. The terrific 
crash of heavy shot on the ironplate caused blood to flow from 
nose and ears, to say nothing of the dread of shots penetrating 
the armor. The glories of fireworks and portrait fame are not 
for these our nameless heroes and martyrs. If the recording 
angel keeps tally of all duty-deeds well done and if self-sacri- 
fice for others’ sake still counts as high as once it did, they will 
not fail of some adequate tribute, and meanwhile Maclay’ s record 
redeems the Republic from suspicion of forgetting to be grateful 
to its humbler saviours. 

The additional matter in these volumes relates, as a matter 
of course, to the war with Spain and the gathering together of 
the miscellaneous flotilla which has so suddenly expanded our 
navy into swelling proportions.- The pages describing the vessels 
of the navy proper are statistical and detailed. The lists of 
the squadrons and their several missions, and, in fact, the 
entire matter relating to the blockade of Cuba and the opera- 





tions in the Philippines, are necessarily compiled from news- 








MY WIFE SICK. 


Mr. Schlieske, of Michigan, Writes to 
Dr. Hartman. 


Mr. Gottlieb Schlieske, Sebe- 
waing, Mich., writes to Dr. Hart- 
man concerning his wife. The letter 
reads as follows: ‘‘ My wife has 
been very sick for five years. She 
took all kinds 
of patent med- 
icines, but 
they did not 
help her. I 
also had her to 
doctor with 
several physi- 
cians, but they 
did not help 
her. We read 
in the paper 
about many people being cured by 
your medicines. I wanted her to 
try your medicines, but she did 
not want to, as so many medicines 
failed to do her any good and the 
money was all spent for nothing. 
But after I read your next article I 
concluded to write to you. Your 
medicine cured her and we will 
never be without it in the house.’’ 
Pelvic catarrh, or female trouble, 
is the most distressing ailment that 
falls to the lotof woman. Pe-ru-na 
cures catarrh wherever located. It 
acts beneficially on the diseased 
mucuous membranes all through 
the body. 

Dr. Hartman is sending free to 
women a book written especially 
for them on chronic catarrh, en- 
titled ‘‘ Health and Beauty.’’ It 
treats on the different phases and 
stages of female catarrh and the 
hygienic measures to be employed 
to assist in a cure. 
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over twentw years, and I can say that Cuscarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy I have ever tried. Ishall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being a}l they are 
represented.” THOS. GILLARD, Eigin, Il, 
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paper sources. This may have been wise bookselling policy, 
but on the whole it rather disturbs than adds to the 
dignity of the work. It has the drawback of turning a 
completed book into a story ‘‘to be continued in our next,’’ 
when a few weeks delay would have enabled the author 
to round off his history with a review of the finished war. ‘The 
chapter on Cuban troubles is out of harmony with the philoso- 
phic tone of the work as a whole, being inevitably newspapery 
and crude in parts. Other signs of hurry are observable but all 
will doubtless be put into good form in the next edition, which 
must follow at a short interval. It is unfortunate that the 
Manila victory should be the climax of the book when the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet and the fall of Santiago followed 
so soon after. In the first volume we are promised an account 
of Commodore Schley’s Arctic relief expedition but it is not 
mentioned in the new chapter on the ‘‘ Minor Services of the 
Navy,’’ nor is there any reference to it in the index. Neither 
is Greely mentioned. The technical matter throughout the 
book has been under the revision of Lieut. Roy C. Smith. About 
a hundred first-rate illustrations and maps are given, and, need- 
less to say, the volumes are as handsome as their story is 
glorious. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 





“Don’t Worry’? Nuggets. Compiled by JEANNE G. PENNINGTON. New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 4o cents. 


Is it not chiefly because we don’t get nuggets that we do 
worry? The gracious act of the editor in giving us draughts, or 
sips, from the cups of consolation used by Epictetus, Emerson, 
George Eliot, and Robert Browning, wins our gratitude yet 
provokes a sigh. Epictetus was a slave and therefore the 
happiest of philosophers. He had no nuggets to lose and was 
too true a stoic to covet the pay-dirt of the Klondikers of the 
period. Emerson was born with enough nuggets of wisdom to 
enable him to dwell in peace and Concord with neighbors rich and 
poor. George Eliot and the Brownings passed their days in a cloudy 
land where they were drenched with golden showers, and they 
possessed the sound philosophic mind in so high a degree that 
they always put up their umbrellas hollow side up that the down- 
pour should not spread too far around. Latter-day worry is not 
to be stifled by dieting on maxims. Nuggets of golden wisdom 
may enrich the brain, but that may only have the effect of in- 
tensifying our intellectual realization of the vacuum in our 
pockets. Still, the diet is good and an occasional pinch of even 
transcendental philosophy comes in handy when a gnawing sets 
in around the heart region. Epictetus must have dined well the 
day he gave out this particular anti-worry prescription : ‘‘ Now 
can no evil happen to me; for me there is no robber, no earth- 
quake ; all things are full of peace, full of calm ; for me no way, 
no city, no associate, hath any hurt.’’ His mood was quite 
Whitmanesque. Emerson is oracular ; ‘‘to think is to act,’’ a 
half-truth like saying to think isto worry. ‘‘ The things that 
are really for thee, gravitate to thee,’’ which is flat fatalism if 
unqualified. George Eliot hits upon a source of good cheer too 
commonly missed when she says, ‘‘ The sunshine is to me the 
greatest visible good of life, what I call the wealth of life, after 
love and trust,’’ but she spake asa sunless Briton. Browning 
gives strong counsel, ‘‘ My business is not to remake myself, but 
make the absolute best of what God made. When the fight 
begins within himself a man’s worth something.’’ ‘These are 
hap-hazard cullings from the pretty little nugget book, some 
tich, some poor, but the true use and worth of aphorisms is not 
so much to make us think as they do as to set us thinking 
whether they or we think the better way, and this is always an 
excellent switchback for worry or idleness. 

“ok 
The Pride of Jennico. By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, $1.50. 


Several editions of this novel have been called for in a few 
months, thanks, firstly, to the encomiums of reviewers across the 
The story is 
on somewhat familiar lines, a young man of property falls in love 
with a princess and her maid. When the marriage takes place, 
or, rather, after it, he finds he has been tricked into wedding the 
maid, who, however, turns out in the long run to be the real 
princess in disguise. The hero is an Englishman who has 


inherited an estate in Moravia at the end of last century. The 
plot gives plenty of opportunities for varied incident and graphic 





writing, opportunities which are fully and well used by the joint 


authors, who presumably are husband and wife. 


As a romance 


it is enri¢hed by the antique flavor of the dialogue, and if the 

gloomier features are wisely treated there is good prospect of 

success when it is put on the stage, for which it is being fitted. 
KK 


A Wounded Name. 
F, Tennyson Neely. $1.25. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U. S.A. New York: 


Here is a novelist who is also a soldier, a manly writer and 
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a genuine American. Capt. King must have won the right toa 
leisurely life by the success of his well-known books, yet he has 
thrown down his pen to take up the sword. In plain English 
he is in the field at the front, as Brigadier-General with our 
victorious army in Cuba. His army stories are live reading, and 
this one introduces a Spanish element which hits the taste of the 
hour. ‘There is variety and to spare in the incidents, the style is 
crisp, the plot strong. What more does a soldier-story call for? 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Mr. Bryce, whose monograph on Gladstone will set people 
pondering over the wisdom of espousing superficial second-hand 
estimates of publicists, has set the publishing world by the ears 
with his complaint that books cost twice as much as they should. 
As much of his own fortune comes from his books, his views are 
evidently disinterested, Indeed, he anticipates that a general 
cheapening would cause loss to authors, ‘‘ but let the heroic 


suffer,’’ says he, 
** 


Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone ’’ is being extended to 
include accounts of his death and burial, and there is to be a 
chapter reviewing the state of European politics as the great 
Englishman passes from the stage. Mr. McCarthy is always 
readable, if in work of this kind he is also weak. It is not with- 
out its humorous aspect to recall the turning-point of his attitude 
towards Gladstone. When Parnell was maddening the Premier 
and his Cabinet with those masterly obstructive tactics he in- 
vented, McCarthy was an old-time moderate Home Ruler, and 
Gladstone schemed to win his Parliamentary support against the 
younger obstructionists. In the middle of a political speech he 
adroitly named McCarthy, whose novel, ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’’ he 
(Gladstone) had read with such delight, etc. From that hour 
McCarthy kept a soft corner in his heart for the grand old 
tactician. 


Lk 


The St. James Gazette tells this of Gladstone: ‘‘On one 
occasion two gentlemen, invited as guests at a table where Mr. 
Gladstone was expected, made a wager that they would start a 
conversation on a subject about which eyen Mr. Gladstone would 
know nothing. To accomplish this end they read up an ancient 
magazine article on some unfamiliar subject connected with 
Chinese manufactures. When the favorable opportunity came 
the topic was started, and the two conspirators watched with 
amusement the growing interest in the subject which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s face betrayed. Finally, he joined in the conversation, 
and their amusement was turned into gnashing of teeth—to speak 
figuratively—when Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘ Ah gentlemen, I per- 
ceive you have been reading an article I wrote in the Maga- 
zine some thirty or forty years ago.’’ 


** 


Bernard Quaritch saysthat Mr. Gladstone purchased himself 
some thirty-five thousand books. A great quantity of volumes 
were presented to him, the first of these being the copy of 
Hannah More’s ‘‘ Sacred Dramas ’’ which the old lady gave him 
when he was a child in petticoats. Gladstone was called by Sir 
Roderick Murchison ‘‘ the prettiest little boy that ever went to 
Eton.’’ Singularly enough, Gladstone made almost the same 
remark on Lord Salisbury, whom he first spoke to as a child cling- 
ing to his mother’s skirt. 





** 


An esteemed correspondent at Lexington, Mo., writes us on 
a recent book review: ‘‘ The description of the food and cooking 
utensils of the Federal prisoners in Confederate hands in your paper 
of June 11th is almost a duplicate of the accounts given by the Mis- 
sourians who were in the C. S. A. of their own rations and outfits. 
My older brother was in a battery that so distinguished itself that 
it was a pet battery, you might say; he commanded one gun, and 
says that for months at a time their rations would be a quart 
of meal per man per day and nothing else. He was the only one 
below the commissioned officers who had a utensil; he had the 
use of the sponge bucket of the gun to mix hismealupin. They 
all baked their ‘pones’ on hot rocks, except one Missourian, 
who had been on the plains; he had an iron plate about 4x6 
inches, a treasure that made him the envy of the battery. Again, 
for months at a time, a wagon would drive into their camp and a 
sergeant would hand out to each man one or two ears of corn per 
meal, which each man could prepare to suit his taste. They 
could nearly always get sugar, and this with parched corn they 


found very strengthening. Once, when camped in some cotton 
sheds in Alabama, where rats were plenty, the battery boys 
caught a camp kettle full and made soup of them. My brother 
says ‘they tasted a good deal like squirrel, but I’d rather have 
squirrel.’ They made soup of mussels whenever they could get 
them, but they were too tough toeat. An honest German farmer 
near here who was in Andersonville says that he knows that the 
guards had the same rations as the prisoners, and if they could 
have given the latter any better food he believes they would have 





done it. 
at all so underfed,’’ 


The marvel to me is that the Confederates could fight 
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SOMETHING OF THE BOOKS. 


The Spaniard in History. Just published, this book 


ives an ex-ray picture of 


the Spaniard ; one that brings out sharply his national characteristics, shows 
the peculiar conditions that combined to produce him, enables the reader to 
le with whom we are at war and to obtain 
a clear comprehension of Spanish history from the beginning. Everyone needs 
to know these things, and no book is so well fitted to give the required infor- 


form a sound judgment of the 


mation as this, which will be read with 


children. By James C. Fernald. 
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Whither are We Drifting as a Nation? By Freeman O. Willey. A book of over 
Joo pages devoted to economic questions. It is a comprehensive work on the 
various political questions in which the people are most interested. The silver 


question, trans 


rtation in all its varied relations, municipal ownership, trusts, 


labor, land and taxation, all subjects of interest, are very ably treated, Every- 


body should read it. 


National Platforms and Political History. A most valuable reference book, con- 
taining every platform adopted by a National Convention from earliest United 
States history to the latest convention in the campaign of ’96; together with a 
brief history of every administration, and election returns for every national 
contest. Those who are interested in public questions—and all have a very 


direct interest—will find this book of constant use. Theauthor, d,. D. Raynolds, 


is a prominent Populist and editor of the Chicago Express. 
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